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Editorial 


O all members of the Association and to our contributors and 
correspondents, we send best wishes for the New Year. We 
would like to thank especially those members in the Forces who 
continue to support the journal: it augurs well for the future of the profes- 
sion that men in lonely camps, abroad, or at sea still feel that librarianship 
is worthy of discussion, and that its post-war development is of import- 


~~ 


It has been suggested that libraries which receive bulk delivery of the 
ASSISTANT might be able to reduce the number printed by displaying 
e. ASSISTANT in staff rooms rather than delivering personal copies to 
each member; this would make for economy in paper and printing. 
Libraries that wish to have a reduction in the numbers delivered should 
ommunicate with Miss M. B. Jones, Public Library, Chester. Road, 
19. 
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It is hoped that the index for the 1941 volume will be available in 
ebruary. A further announcement will appear in the February 
ASSISTANT, 
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The Pattern Between People 


Brian Huntley 


b 
UDEN’S phrase sums up one aspect of literature. The pattern} / 
Azz the tapestry is woven, and we see the delicate connexion } 4 
between the component parts, literature’s amazing faculty of)” 
uniting ages, tongues, nations, individuals, countries. Occasionally a . 
thread snaps, but the fabric does not end. Always its rich texture)" 
emerges gradually with new strands, new motifs, to replace the old. F 
Nineteen hundred and forty-one has seen the snapping of several : 
threads. James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Sir James Frazer, Eric Gill, }° 
Sherwood Anderson, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, A. J. A. Symons, E. J. } 
O’Brien, Sir Hugh Walpole—with each has been lost some singular} 
quality of richness. But though in recent years these great riames 
among those who have influenced the thought and writing of our time }* 
have gone one by one, there have been new names to take their place. I 
At one time Havelock Ellis, Sigmund Freud, W. B. Yeats, with those t 
mentioned above, helped make an epoch. It is not ended because 
they are no longer. The pattern continues. 

In poetry this has been very evident in the past year. The more 
conventional writers have produced volumes, some magnificent editions 
of classics have appeared, while to add to this praiseworthy feat of wartime 
publishing, there has been a spate of “‘ young ”’ verse by the “ up-and- f 
comings.”” Let us consider the classics first. 

An Anglo-American collaboration resulted in the Oxford University i 
Press edition of The Poems of Samuel Johnson, edited by David Nichol 
Smith and L. McAdam (25s.) which is at once an introduction, a guide, F 
and a conclusion, a definitive edition which really defines, completely and 
indisputably. Several other notable collected works have appeared 
during the year, including Canon F. E. Hutchinson’s edition of The Works 
of George Herbert (Milford, 30s.) beyond all praise as editing or book- 
production. It is exhaustive, and the commentary is superb. Here is 
the ideal reference edition of Herbert’s work for any library. The 
monumental Blackwell volumes, The Works of Michael Drayton (5 vols., § 
£8 18s. 6d.), were completed by the publication of J. W. Hebel’s volume 
five, consisting of Introductions, notes, etc., edited by K. Tillotson and 
B. H. Newdigate, and the latter rounded off his labour with a handsome 
and handy Michael Drayton and his circle (Blackwell, 15s.). But if this is 
handsome, what is one to say of the larger work’s impeccable format, 
devoted scholarship, and accurate editing? Drayton, hitherto almost 
inaccessible, is hardly more so at this price, but librarians everywhere 
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should be grateful for this edition, which is a noble contribution to the 
world’s appreciation of Elizabethan literature. 

Milford increased our indebtedness to their publishing (and our 
tley bookseller) by producing Volume II of Professor E. de Selincourt’s The 
ttern | Poetical works of William Wordsworth (Milford, 30s.). The editor has 
done students, literature, and librarians a service by this variorum volume 
y of with copious notes, for they shed light on the poet’s youth and mental 
lly a development in a way that no mere biography has yet done. It is an 
xture | industrious and illuminating book. On the crest of a rising tide of 
d. popularity, Alexander Pope’s Rape of the lock and other poems (Methuen, 
veral 1225: 6d.) is published as the fourth volume of the urbane Twickenham 
Gill, edition of this august poet. Here again is a volume of early works, and 
E. J.) Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson, an editor after any librarian’s heart, has collated 
gular and annotated them with a thoroughness that the student-booklover will 
relish. The common reader is afraid of English literature, so that any 
attempt to make the classics more familiar is welcome. Mr. Charles W, 
Kennedy’s deft translation of Beowulf (Milford, 6s.) will be an attractive 
buy for those librarians who fight shy (with their readers) of original 
texts, and a useful complement to the completest stock. Long research 
imust have gone into the making of The Letters of Joseph Addison (Milford, 
more 30s.), by Professor Walter Graham. It is a valuable compilation, for 
tions ddison has been ignored, for lack of material, by the literary student. 
rtime FNOW that these 700 letters have been collected and arranged, we have a 

uch greater corpus of work from which to judge Addison the man, the 
essayist, and man of affairs. Ben Jonson, edited by C. H. Herford, Percy 
ersity and Evelyn Simpson, has reached Volume VII. (Milford, 30s.) which 
fichol ontains the masques, and is important as offering an opportunity for full 
aide, appraisal of this less-known work. . 
y and There have been a number of contributions to our understanding of 
he great in all ages. Mr. Grube’s The Drama of Euripides (Methuen, 
22s. 6d.) dissects the Greek tragedian as a craftsman of the theatre, and 
sook- presents the dramatist as poet, the poet as humanist. Professor William 
ore ish Entwistle, in his Cervantes (Milford, 7s. 6d.), has some happy remarks 
The F° make about the contemporary of Shakespeare and El Greco, and the 
vols., imes in which they lived. To Miss M. C. Bradbrook and Miss M. G. 
Some loyd Thomas we are grateful for an erudite life of Andrew Marvell 
1 and C.U.P., 7s. 6d.) whose enthusiasm leads the reader back to the verse it 
some F iscusses, and no better end could be desired. Mr. Douglas Bush’s study 
his is pf the greatest period in the development of European culture, The 
Renaissance and English humanism (Milford, 21s.) is a series of four 
ectures which point a moral and add a piquant query mark to our smug 
ssertions of civilization. 
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Here is another book entitled Shakespeare. It is written by Mr. Ja: 
Mark Van Doren (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.), and is refreshingly exuberant } P, 
and stimulatingly provocative, a book teeming with new ideas that carries. }sp 
its research very lightly. Americans often resemble Pilate in posing an }L 
awkward question and not staying for an answer, but they are not always Ith 
jesting when they do this, and Mr. Van Doren treats us to a series of those Jey 
exciting new “ slants.”’ which make one grateful for American criticism. 
Another literary giant has his expositor and defender in Logan Pearsall- | of 
Smith, whose Milton and his modern critics (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) is one of the fer 
gayest and most witty critical works of recent years. He peppers. Leavis }12 
Eliot and Read with grapeshot, but uses the Bren gun on Ezra Pound: Jar 
all of these dare to disparage Milton; Mr. Pearsall-Smith makes short} bc 
work of them. by 

Professor Neff displays in A Revolution in European poetry, 1660-1900}ra 
(Milford, 20s.), a wonderful understanding of German, Italian, French, }w: 
and English verse during that period. His theories are voiced convinc-JM 
ingly, and his appraisals are valid. Mr. David Daiches has written ajbu 
companion volume to The Novel and the modern world in Poetry and thelve 
modern world (C.U.P., 15s.), another typical American contrast with}de 
English criticism. To the kind of mind represented in The Times Literary 
Supplement, Eliot is still condemned in favour of the conventionals. Mr.}be 
Daiches’ approach recognizes, and expects the reader to recognize, the}Ju 
influences on modern poetry—Eliot, Yeats, Lorca, Hopkins, Rilke,jon 
Rimbaud, Baudelaire, Valery, and Mallarmé—not as wild revolutionaries,}ob 
but as artists significant in the history of literature. 

One of these, Rainer Maria Rilke, is an elusive figure, a fascinating ye 
kaleidoscopic character, and it is a source of satisfaction that 1941 ha: 
produced three books which together will help the library reader to 
appreciate this greatest of modern German poets. A critical biography, 
Rainer Maria Rilke (C.U.P., 21s.), by Professor E, M. Butler, emphasiz 
the clarity of the artist’s vision and the purity of his expression. It i 
enlightening to read in collaboration with this fine piece of writing tw 
selections of the poet’s work in translation. C. F. MclIntyre’s Raine 
Maria Rilke; fifty selected poems with English translation (C.U.P., 12s.), i 
complemented by Mr. J. B. Leishman’s translations in the Hogart 
Library edition of Rainer Maria Rilke; selected poems (2s. 6d.). Only tw 
of the poems appear in both volumes, and together they form a representa 
tive collection of all the poet’s varied work, as well as an instructiv 
comparison. 

Hardy of Wessex (Milford, 20s.) is a popular study for Ameri 




















tion, and Mr. Carl J. Weber’s source-book analysis of that title is thorou 
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Mr. Jand invaluable to the student of both Hardy’s novels and verse. The 
‘ant | Poetry of Matthew Arnold is the expression of a deep and honest intro- 
spection. A commentary with this title by C. B. Tinker and H. F. 
Lowry (Milford, 12s. 6d.) elicits the elegance and the melancholy of 
this profound poetic prophet, pessimist maybe, but justified in this by 
events. 

Coming nearer our own day, Mr. John Masefield’s limited memories’ 
of W. B. Yeats have been published in a charming if expensive little book 
entitled Some memories of W. B. Yeats in prose and verse (Cuala Press, 
12s. 6d.). A much greater tribute is paid by Mr. Louis MacNeice. Poet 
:fand Irishman, the author is so well qualified as a critic of Yeats that his 
book, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.), could not be equalled 
by any English contemporary. It encompasses the whole of Yeats’ wide 
range, and wins the interest, sympathy, and the curiosity of the reader. I 
was impelled to re-read the poems of Yeats immediately, a tribute this to 
Mr. MacNeice, whose insight has not obtruded itself as a substitute for, 
2n afbut has provided an exciting aperitif to, the greater delights of the 
1 thefverse it encourages . one té enjoy. Here is a book that communicates 
with} delight. ; 
rary} Plays there have been few. Dr. A. J. Cronin has followed other 
Mr.}best-selling novelists on to the stage, but without their success. His 
- thelJupiter laughs (Gollancz, 6s.) was laughed off the New York stage, and 
ilke,Jone can appreciate the American audience’s attitude on reading his rather 
iries,jobvious play set in the too-familiar staff common-room. Schools, 
iversities, hospitals, mental homes—these professional institutions are 


























phy. dolescent stage of theatrical development. They are loose in texture, 
ut their characterization is clear and purposeful and shows promise, 
isjMr. Laurence Housman’s Victorian saga-sequence concludes with 
racious majesty (Cape, 8s. 6d.), containing twelve short plays in the now 


rawings. Ferenc Kormendi’s Adversary of men (Secker & Warburg, 
s.) is a play of almost “‘ Dynastic” dimensions, with Hitler and his 


this brilliant exposé of Nazism on the stage. 

Perhaps the best thing that we have had in the dramatic field has been 
mond McCarthy’s Drama (Putnam, 9s. 6d.). His reviews have always 
iderashown a sensitive and open mind, and in retrospect we may witness here 
e approach of a sympathetic intellect from the personal angle, no less 
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stimulating now than when written after the initial impact of the plays he 
criticizes. 

Contemporary poetry is undergoing a perceptible change. We notice 
that the “ Pylon” school have shed some of their harshness, and are 
clothing the bare bones of their thoughts with warm flesh and blood, and 
yet retaining the vigour and directness which made them so attractive on 
their initial appearance. The school of thought against which they 
reacted so strongly continues to publish plaintively nostalgic verse of a 
strikingly similar kind, though by different pens. Librarians are advisedi# 
to look for more positive writers, and to rely for regulars on such bookie 
as the growing and welcome Sesames, which now include Selected poems 
by Robert Bridges, D. H. Lawrence’s The Ship of death, Harold Monro’s## 
The Silent Pool, Common joys, by W. H. Davies, Rupert Brooke’s 1914 
and other poems, and Ezra Pound—A Selection of poems. Hogarth 
march with Faber and have produced a comparable series, also at 2s. 6d." 
This includes, besides the selected poems of Rilke mentioned above, 
volumes similarly titled containing representative verse by Miss V. 
Sackville-West, William Plomer, and C. Day Lewis. The printing is 
excellent, and the selection choice. I hope that librarians will support the 
series and justify the issue of further selections. A valuable addition 
to our shelves is Blunden’s Collected poems (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). A 
gifted writer, Blunden has always something new and original to say; and 
this volume, the fruit of ten years’ writing, places him at the head o 
the Georgian school. 

Mr. Day Lewis produced, and Jonathan Cape published, a charming 
Christmas-card edition of Poems in wartime, which is now, alas ! out o 
print. In them he reaches maturity in pure poetry with a sureness o 


touch and hardening of belief, a confident competence that allows his 


nervous delicacy of imagination fuller scope. They form an intriguing 
supplement to the progress evident in the Hogarth selection. Mr. T. SP 
Eliot had his Later poems, 1925-1935, published in the Faber Libra 

edition at 3s. 6d., and Burnt Norton (Faber, 1s.) republished. The latter, 


when it first appeared, was hailed as a supremely moving poem. Now,—P* 


with East goker and The Dry salvages (Faber, 1s.) as complements andi 
variations on the themes it propounds it exhibits in relation with them 4 
new significance and added beauty. 

A poet suspected of shrinking from life has been Mr. Walter de la 
Mare. His Bells and grass (Faber, 7s. 6d.) will not dispel those doubts, 
but confirms him as a poet of delightful fancy and delicate charm. There 
is the freshness of morning in his poems which makes them a source of 
innocent ecstasy. Mr. W. H. Auden’s New year letter (Faber, 10s. 6d. 
has been mentioned in the AssIsTANT, but deserves further notice, in any, 
6 ‘ 
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review of the year’s literature, as it marks another stage in the visible 
development of the most interesting poet of this generation. His erudi- 
g@tion and intellectual curiosity are here exhibited in a series of varied 

patterns within a simple Hudibrastic metre, which accommodates and 
ontrols a number of recondite references. 

Mr. Louis MacNeice, his friend, published Plant and phantom (6s.), 
also with Faber & Faber (bless ’em both), in which he continues on his 
errant and erratic way. But while he emulates the firefly in his vagaries, 

e can write with sincerity of the conflict of society and the individual, 
and integrate both in masterly fashion. His felicitous lines display a poet 
of moods and fancies, and a commentator of wit and charm, because 

e tempers didactic strictness with exuberance. Charles Madge has 
Malways communicated indirectly in his verse. His latest volume of 
poems, The Father found (Faber, 6s.), is no exception to this practice, but 
fhis somewhat enigmatic symbolism is entrancing, because it leads to an 
nner consciousness which is deeper than the more customary analysis. 

These are the “ accepted ”’ poets, those who have made their name. 

o is there whom we might watch with eagerness, as likely successors ? 

. R. Rodgers, an Ulster clergyman of thirty, whose first public appearance 
as in Horizon, has jumped into prominence with his Awake ! and other 
poems (Secker & Warburg, 5s.), which is most individual in outlook. Mr. 
odgers has a rare command over his medium, and a vivid imagery, 
gmvhich conspire to express a lively imagination. Vernon Watkins also 
announced his arrival in 1941 with The Ballad of Mari Lwyd (Faber, 6s.), 
hich shows a forceful poetic sense in the hands of a natural craftsman. 
icholas Moore, a volatile and prolific poet, has published A Book for 
Priscilla (Epsilon Pamphlets), The Island and the cattle, and A Wish in 


 §feason (Fortune Press, 6s. and 4s. 6d. respectively), as well as verse 


ontributions to an anthology. He grasps and does not grope for 
ontemporary problems, and expounds a faith for the common man in a 
sensitive and flowing style. Terence Tiller’s Poems (Hogarth, 2s. 6d.) 
are the work of another poet of promise. He uses beautiful imagery to 
amrelate authentically of a “* beyond ”’ world of dream and unseen. Another 
of the newer poets, H. B. Mallalieu, has a restrained, melancholy beauty 
nhis Letter in wartime (Fortune Press, 6s.). The lively Inscapes of Francis 
arfe (Fortune Press, 4s. 6d.) also show an undeveloped talent. An 
ishman worth mention is Maurice James Craig, whose poems in 
‘ambridge poetry aroused comment. His Black swans (Gayfield Press, 
yals.) is a delicate treatment of a sombre subject. Anne Ridler’s A Dream 
pbserved (Poetry, 1s. 6d.) is another work of promise. These are all, to 
quote the tipster, “‘ a good thing.” 
A periodical which maintains high standards is John Lehmann’s 
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New writing. To realize just how much better they are one has only to 
compare the Penguin versions with other paper-backed anthologies issued 
- in imitation. Mr. Lehmann, one of the most knowledgeable people alive 
on modern writing in Europe, has imparted some of his knowledge in : 
handy Pelican, New writing in Europe. The “ parent’ volume Folios of 
new writing (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.), has appeared twice this year, 
Lehmann continues to display new talent, and the autumn volume is 
devoted in part to writers from New Zealand. Among other anthologies 
published during the year have been The White horseman (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.), already reviewed, Oxford University Press’s Fifteen poets (6s.), 
which presents selections from poets from Chaucer to Arnold, with 
short and pithy introductions by contemporary writers. The object of 
the book is to give enough of the poet’s work for understanding by the 
plain man, who is always unwilling (do we not know it ?) to plod through 
three-volume variorum editions. In its purpose this excellently produced 
book succeeds. A New anthology of modern verse, 1920-1940 (Methuen, 
6s.), has a dialogue introduction by its editors, C. Day Lewis and L. A. G 
Strong, and is a catholic collection. It would have benefited from being 
more eclectic. 
Mr. Jethro Bithell, in An Anthology of German poetry, 1880-194) 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.), has supplied a useful book for the small library, which 
but for this timely publication might be unable to present the reader witha 
convenient collection of recent German verse. The Golden treasury 9 
Scottish poetry (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is a roistering book, a hearty, enthusias 
tic, and healthy anthology which goes a long way towards achieving the 
desire of its emphatic editor, Hugh MacDiarmid, who wishes to restoré 
Scots verse to its rightful place in the histories and consideration o 
literature. Kiedrich Rhys’ Poems from the forces (Routledge, 6s.) is 4 
tribute to the energy and enthusiasm of its editor, and the sincerity of its 
writers. The forces have precious little leisure ; these men therefore fee 
their poetry completely—it is something that must be recorded. The 
standard 6f writing is remarkably high, and it is noticeable that none of 
the verse is either frivolous or obscure. We are glad to note a contributo 
to these pages among the poetic warriors. 
Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster, A Treasury of the world’s great letter 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) is a magnificent anthology. The range is the widest 
possible, the choice varied, and the effect pleasant. Here is a whole 823 
section in one volume! Penguins continue to offer a bewildering variet 
for any journey. The forces find them particularly handy. The clarioz 
Forever freedom! is an assembly of some of the pithiest scripta and 
dicta, English and American, on liberty, and should be withheld from ever 
schoolchild, in order to make it popular. Kenneth Mason’s individual: 
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Anthology of animal poetry (Penguin, 6d.) will not need this precaution. 
A critical work of great interest is Richard Church’s Eight for immortality 


iva (Dent, 6s.). The eight poets are Davies, De la Mare, Frost, Yeats, Blun- 
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den, Sackville-West, Eliot, and Graves. A remarkable choice, but this 
shrewd and appreciative critic more than justifies it. He is most at 
home perhaps with De la Mare and Davies; but his essays on Eliot and 
Yeats are full of insight, while the appreciation of Graves is a well-deserved 
tribute to a much-neglected and original poet. 

We remain insular in our poetry and drama, even though we accept in 
increasing numbers American books of criticism and (worse luck) best- 
sellers. I should like to repeat Mr. Stevenson’s 1941-appeal for New World 
plays to redress the balance of the Old, and would couple with it a request 
that English publishers cease to withhold from their readers knowledge of 
the best contemporary American poets. I have been reading New poems, 
1940, edited by Oscar Williams: (Yardstick Press, $2.50) and have been 
pleasantly surprised to find it include English as well as American poets 
among its contributors, and not only those of longest standing, such as 
W. H. Auden, Louis MacNeice, and George Barker, who are known 
personally in New York, or Stephen Spender, whose work has been 
published by Random House for some years, but also W. R. Rodgers, 
William Empson, Terence Heywood, and Dylan Thomas. Would that an 
enterprising publisher might parallel Sesames with a series of selections 
from Delmore Schwartz, Robinson Jeffers, Wallace Stevens, and Lawrence 
Durrell, and that John Lehmann complement his other book with a 
New writing in America. Here is a clear case for lease and lend extension. 


Art in Wartime 
R. L. W. Collison 


HERE were not quite as many art books in 1941, but the number 

is surprisingly big when the severe losses of many London 

publishers and the strict paper rationing are taken into account. 

For the sake of brevity I have omitted all art books already reviewed in 
these columns during the course of the year. 

Drawing and sketching have been well to the fore: Laurence Binyon’s 


Leaves from the sketchbooks of Brangwyn (F. Lewis, £6 6s.) isa monu- 
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mental work which few libraries apart from Walthamstow can hope to 
buy. F. L. Griggs’ Campden (Blackwell, 52s. 6d.) is a charming collection 
of twenty-four engravings after pen drawings of the famous Cotswold 
town. The type used for the text was especially designed by the artist for 
Monotype Corporation. The selection of Drawings by Augustus John 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) with an introduction by himself is of great importance 
owing to the few reproductions of this famous artist in book form: the 
sketch of Lowinsky is a very good example of his finest work. Adventures 
in monochrome (Studio, 12s. 6d.) is a series of illustrations and decorations 
collected by James Laver from books and periodicals: he has thrown his 
net far out and the comprehensive capture includes cartoons from the 
New Yorker as well as such items as a powerful self-portrait by Diego 
Rivers. The appeal of the book is definitely to students of the trend of 
present-day art and its catholicity and careful selection ensure its popu- 
larity. The work of John Skeaping needs little introduction and his two 
manuals, Animal drawing (Studio, 10s. 6d.) and How to draw horses 
(Studio, 2s. 6d.)—addressed mainly to children—are necessary additions to 
the practical side of the arts section. Feliks Topolski’s Britain in peace and 
war (Methuen, 18s.) is an interesting set of sketches by the well-known 
illustrator of Shaw’s later volumes: his style recalls Hogarth and Row- 
Jandson and his pleasant distortion is as fascinating as Chiang Yee’s 
interpretation of the English lakes and dales. Britain at war (Museum of 
Modern Art, $1.25) contains 107 plates of the exhibition which was on 
view at the National Gallery and is thus of more use than the latter institu- 
tion’s own catalogue. Erwin Panofsky’s Codex Huygens and Leonardo 
da Vinci’s art theory (Warburg Institute, 25s.) is mainly of value for its 
reproduction of rare drawings after Leonardo. And to end the sketching 
section mention must be made of the selection of Low’s War cartoons 
(Cresset Press, 6s.). ; 

The theory of art includes the book on Leonardo mentioned above, 
Centeno’s collection of essays on the Intent of the artist (O.U.P., 11s. 6d.) 
which I haye not seen, Graves’ Art of colour and design (McGraw-Hill, 
24s. 6d.)—a standard American text-book—Thorston’s Structure of art 
(Chicago U.P., 15s.), Nolte’s Lessing’s Laokoon (Lancaster Press, $2.00) 
which is a very sound piece of criticism of the great German exponent, 
and the third edition of Goldstein’s Art in everyday life (Macmillan, 16s.). 

Classicart is wellcovered : three lectures by Weisbach on Spanish baroque 
art (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.) discuss El] Greco, Velasquez, and Murillo, etc., and 
are illustrated by sixty-seven photos. The Phaidon Press’s Donatello (Allen 
& Unwin, 12s. 6d.) needs no boost to its 150 fine reproductions, but the 
same press’s Etruscan sculpture (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is also well worth 
buying, for reproductions of the remarkable work of this otherwise silent 
10 
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race (their language still remains untranslated) are very rare. Wehler’s 
Catalogue of Italian, Spanish, and Byzantine paintings (Quaritch, 14s.) is 
useful from the point of view of reliable information on occasionally out- 
of-the-way points. Two volumes of the new series English Master 
Painters, edited by Herbert Read, are of prime importance: Andrew Shir- 
ley’s Bonington (Kegan Paul, 31s. 6d.) and Ellis K. Waterhouse’s Reynolds 
(Kegan Paul, 42s.). The aim of each volume is to give a chronological 
catalogue of the artist’s work supported by 150 to 300 illustrations and a 
biography and estimate of the artist himself. John ‘Singer Sargent, by 
Martin Birnbaum (Quaritch, 18s. 6d.), is an essay (almost a “* personal 
opinion ”’) of the painter, and has thirty-two illustrations: the book itself 
iswellproduced. Sir Reginald Blomfield’s]Richard Norman Shaw (Batsford, 
12s. 6d.) is an illustrated criticism and appreciation of the Victorian 
architect of Bryanston and Scotland Yard. 

Modern art is represented by Portinari (Chicago U.P., 45s.), an account 
of the life and work of the 38-year-old Brazilian artist: there are 100 
illustrations (10 in colour) and one is strongly reminded both of Rivera 
and Rousseau le Douanier. Artist quarter, by Charles Douglas (Faber, 
18s.), is chiefly important for its lengthy account of Modigliani. The 
memorial exhibition catalogue of Paul Klee (Museum of Modern Art, 
50c.) contains 20 pages of illustrations: good value, for Klee’s work is 
difficult to find elsewhere, although his influence on modern art cannot be 
overestimated. Carl Milles, by Meyrick R. Rogers (O.U.P., £4 10s.), 
tells the life of this Swedish emigré sculptor whose fountains are well 
represented in the 163 plates. 

. From Bruno Cassirer comes The Letters of Paul Cézanne (15s.); a 
beautifully produced volume that records the great artist’s life from the 
student days to his death. All Cézanne’s letters extant are translated, 
and a large number of sketches and photographs illustrate points in the 
text. Maybe some of the letters are the merest trivia, but anything that 
will shed light on this puzzling genius is of value: Mr. Rewald, the editor, 
and Marguerite Keay, the translator, have combined in a labour of love. 
Magnificent is the adjective for Robert Emmons’ Life and opinions of W. R. 
Sickert (Faber, 25s.): a superb book both in illustrations and text. Here 
is a fine tribute to a man of genius, the foremost modern English painter. 
The book is equal in format to anything Faber has yet published. Mr. 
de la Mare is to be congratulated on his triumph over paper restrictions 
and the making of a lovely book. 

American art seems to demand—and get—long monographs: there 
are Tallmadge’s Architecture in old Chicago (C.U.P., 18s.), which I would 
like to examine as I still do not know what a “* brownstone-house ”’ is 
like ; Traquair’s Old silver of Quebec (Macmillan, 18s.)—a collector’s item — 
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of small appeal in this country ; and the fine Indian art of the United States, 
by F. H. Douglas and René d’Harmoncourt (Museum of Modern Art, 
$3.50), with its many illustrations of textile, ceramics, painting, and 
carving. ; 

W. H. Whitehall’s Spanish romanesque architecture of the eleventh 
century (O.U.P., 63s.) and E. L. Mondell’s Romanesque sculpture in 
Saintonge (Yale U.P., 31s. 6d.) are complementary volumes—Saintonge 
being in south-west France. Crossley’s English church craftsmanship 
(Batsford, 8s. 6d.) makes an interesting comparison, for here we have 
details of church sculpture in magnificent illustrations from cathedrals and 
minsters all over the country. All the minor masterpieces of the unknown 
craftsmen receive explanation and appreciation here, and the volume is an 
excellent adjunct to the many famous volumes on church architecture 
from the same publisher. Space, time, and architecture, by Siegfried 
Giedion (O.U.P., 28s.), discusses modern theories of art in relation to 
architecture of the future, and Maillart, Le Corbusier, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright are all discussed and assessed in a stimulating fashion. 

The future of Britain has produced an excellent spate of suggestions. 
Industrial housing in wartime (Royal Institute of British Architects, 2s.) 
proposes one-story blast-proof houses, to which a second story could 
quickly be added after the war; Gilbert and Elizabeth McAllister treat 
the whole subject more widely in Town and country planning (Faber, 
12s. 6d.), while the proceedings of the Oxford (1941) conference of the 
Town and Country Planning} Association appear in Towndrow’s Re- 
planning of Britain (Faber, 7s. 6d.). Two small pamphlets not to be 
missed are: Osborn’s Overture to planning (Faber, 1s.) and the excellent 
publication of the Rowntree Trust, When we build again (Allen & Unwin 
1s. 6d.) 

Finally—two delightful’ books: Marchetti’s Designing with flowers 
(F. Lewis, 63s.) and Cecil Beaton’s pictuire-book of his own photographs, 
Time exposure (Batsford, 12s. 6d.)—he is the Noel Coward of the camera, 
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Fiction of the Bomb Age ; 
' | W. B. Stevenson 


LIFTON FADIMAN’S phrase describes with some accuracy the 
( output of novels in 1941. Compare it with 1915, when Maugham, 

Bennett, Wells, and Conrad were in full career, and 1941-is poor 
enough ; compare it with 1940, and it is only slightly substandard. The 
influence of the war on the quantity of fiction has been far from negligible; 
that it has raised the quality of our novels is a debatable point; but that it 
has made life more difficult for good publishers and earnest librarians— 
this is something I need hardly enlarge upon. Imported fiction from the 
United States is much less this year, for an American novel will have to be 
a cast-iron proposition nowadays for an English publisher to risk part of 
his quota on it. Even our own Cronin will have to wait till the end of the 
war for an English edition of Keys of the kingdom. (Onecan almost hear 
an audible sigh of relief from the librarians who know the length of Cronin 
waiting lists !) 

Perhaps the war has been felt most by detective-story writers. Ina 
world of incendiary bombs, magnetic mines, and flammenwerfer, the dose 
of poison or the knife thrust are only mild irritations. Consequently the 
best murderers are rapidly re-registering as fifth columnists: Dr. Priestley, 
Mrs. Bradley et al, find their clues in the Control Room or on the edge of 
the aerbdrome, and the lonely house on the moor is more likely to contain 
a secret wireless transmitter than a battered corpse. A full list of detec- 
tive stories is quite outside the province of this article, but perhaps I might 
mention a few of the more outstanding. Ngaio Marsh’s A Surfeit of 
lampreys (Collins, 7s. 6d.) has already been reviewed here, but it should 
be noted as the best of a brilliant series. John Mair’s Never come back 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) is a fantastic and witty thriller in which a wartime 
background seems quite logical. Michael Innes’ Secret vanguard and 
Appleby on Ararat (Gollancz, 7s. 6d. each) are sparkling war-cum-detec- 
tive stories. Buchan’s last novel, Sick heart river (Hodder, 8s. 3d.), is a 
novel of mental rather than physical adventure, telling of the last fantastic 
journey of: Buchan’s favourite character Leithen, and his triumphant 
death in Arctic Canada. A sincere novel and a fitting conclusion to a 
well-written and honest series of adventure. stories, popular yet never 
sensational, thrilling but never improbable. Perhaps the best thriller of 
the year has been written by a woman. Helen McInnes’ Above suspicion 
(Harrap, 8s.) is set in the rumorous summer of 1939, when an Oxford 
don and his wife try to find a missing link in the chain of the German 
underground movement. Packed with incident and shrewd observation 
of character, this is a grand book. 
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War, but the war of 1914-18, is the subject of R. M. du Gard’s Summer, | 
1914 (Lane, 25s.), the conclusion of that tremendous novel The Thibaults, 9 
and a fitting end to one of the finest novels of our times. The fall of! 
‘France is only an allegorical background to Charles Morgan’s The Empty | 
room (Macmillan, 5s.), the author’s first-essay in the conte, tense, subtle, 9 
and finely written. In Eric Knight’s This above all (Cassell, 9s. 6d.),) 
however, it provides the motivation for all the character’s actions, for the) 
hero is back from Dunkirk, and the heroine a W.A.A.F. A big book, 
full of sincere and authentic dialogue, and the most considerable novel yet! 
to come out of this war. In The Ocean (Faber, 7s. 6d.) James Hanley) 
leaves his Fury family to go to sea once more. Five survivors from a) 
torpedoed ship are alone on the ocean, and Hanley gives us their thoughts} 
and actions in a spare and tense prose, realist, brutal; a narrative of doom. | 
A grim book, but one of this author’s best. That a (presumably) tough) 
sportswriter like Paul Gallico should produce an exquisite little allegory) 
like The Snow goose (Joseph, 3s. 6d.) is one of those minor miracles in| 
which the enterprising publisher must delight. This is a story full of} 
sentiment, but never sentimentality; I have lent the book to ten very 
different people, and one and all have found it delightful. Ergo—a book 
for public libraries. Anna Reiner’s Café du dome (Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) 
takes us back to the 1938 period, when Paris was thronged with refugees, 
and describes the curious and tragic half-life of the exile. More sombre! 
and more powerful is Flotsam (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.), Remarque’s book ona 
very similar subject. It is a long and rather shapeless novel but full of ; 
pathos; Remarque’s characters live a wretched life, harried by the) ! 
abominable cat-and-mouse technique of the Paris police: they scheme and} 
face abuse and insults to obtain their precious permis de sejour, and are), 
full of plans for the future. A ‘fine book this, but marred by a transla-| | 
tion that is slangy and New Yorkese. Czecho-Slovakia before and after| 
Munich is the scene of Maurice Hindus’ To sing with the angels (Collins,) 
9s. 6d.), a lengthy and tempestuous novel, full of personal and political} 
conflicts, a tribute to a great people. a 

The “ epic ” novel is more than ever with us, in spite of paper ration-| | 
ing. Perhaps it is enough to mention Marguerite Steen’s The Sun is my 
undoing (Collins, 9s. 6d.)—an epic of the slave-trade; with an alleged word- 
age greater than Gone with the wind; Taylor Caldwell’s The Earth is the 
Lord’s (Collins, 8s. 6d.)}—a Genghis Khan epic; and Vardis Fisher’s City 
of illusion (Methuen, 7s.. 6d.) which belongs to O Pioneers division. 
Robert Graves continues the magnificently detailed adventures of Ser- 
geant Lamb in Proceed, Sergeant Lamb (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), while Philip 
Gibbs plods steadily behind events in Sons of the others and The Long alert 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. each), both of them novels for which the public has an/ 
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obscure and unconscionable appetite. But Upton Sinclair’s Between two 
worlds (Laurie, 10s. 6d.), although “‘ epic” in form, is in a different class. 
Sinclair is certainly not afraid of length, but there are few of these 690 
pages without interest: the author’s exuberance is really stimulating ; and 
though Lanny Budd’s adventures are more than even a hustling American 
could manage between 1919 and 1929, we don’t care. For Sinclair is a 
contemporary historian who writes novels, and this is one of his most 
vital and readable books. 

Translations have been fewer this year, no doubt inevitably. One at 
least we can hail with delight, the Everyman edition of Flaubert’s Senti- 
mental education (Dent, 3s.), translated by Anthony Goldsmith. It seems 
strange that we should have had to wait till 1941 for this, the first com- 
plete translation (the last appeared in 1896). In this book, one of the 
masterpieces of French literature, Flaubert was at the height of his genius, 
and Goldsmith has done a magnificent job in the translation. Here is an 
essential addition to stock, for which we are grateful. Another great 
writer, Thomas Mann, is represented this year. The Transposed heads 
(Secker & Warburg, 6s.) breaks new ground, for it is the retelling of an 
Indian legend. Two brothers fall in love with the same woman: their 
heads are exchanged, the woman lives with both alternately, they kill each 
other, the woman sacrifices herself on their funeral pyre. This bald 
summary of the plot does not describe the book, for Mann embroiders it 
with a delicious and naive humour, and uses it as a charming essay in 


| psychology.. From Spain we have Ramon Sender’s One man’s place 


(Cape, 7s. 6d.), a tale of an Aragon village, translated by Oliver la Farge. 
A man disappears and returns fifteen years later: results are a change in 
government, a reshuffle of husbands and wives, and a minor village 
revolution. A strange book, wryly humorous, and an insight into a 
Spain that was. Capek’s last book, The Cheat (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.), 
was unfinished, but in its published form is still a little masterpiece of 
satire. Beda. Folten, the “ hero,” is a pseudo-musician and the author 
spares him nothing. The method of showing his effect on his friends 
enables us to see all the facets of his sham Bohemianism, while his alleged 
masterpiece forms a /eit-motiv to a career of hypocrisy and self-deceit. A 
delightful little book. 

Among shorter novels we have had Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome 
(Lane, 7s. 6d.),-a slight falling off, perhaps, from his magnificent Wild 
goose chase, but nevertheless interesting for its half-surrealist atmosphere. 
Somerset Maugham’s Up at the villa (Heinemann, 6s.) is a typical 
Maugham long-short story, rather melodramatic in plot, full of that 
olerance of the author’s for human frailty, a tolerance too often assumed 
0 becynicism. I am glad to see that Maugham has not yet said his fare- 
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well to the short story: his concise manner and his polished yet familiar 
style are still delightful. Another last novel is Virginia Woolf’s Between 
the acts (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.), unfinished at her death. This short 
novel, written with all her exquisite sensibility, centres on a group of 
people in an English country house in 1939, and symbolizes the breaking 
up of the pre-war England. A book of atmosphere rather than plot, of 
hints rather than statements, it cannot rank beside The Waves or The 
Years, but it is nevertheless one of the most rewarding books of the year. 
Willa Cather’s Sapphira and the slave girl (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) break’ a long 
silence from this distinguished American writer. It is a subtle character 
study of mistress and slave, set in the southern states in the ’60’s of the 
last century. Miss Cather has never written better, and the plantations 
and orchards come to life, peopled with southern ladies and gentlemen 
and their feudal retainers. © 

Volumes of short stories this year have been few but distinguished. 
J. L. Rhys’ England is my village (Faber, 6s.) is the last book by a pilot 
killed in the Battle of Britain. He wrote brilliantly of his own job—flying— 
and many of these stories are worth the re-reading. To John Collier’s 
Presenting moonshine (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) might be allotted a dozen 
adjectives—among them bizarre, stimulating, and original. Collier does 
not despise the supernatural or fantastic, but he is logical, in his fantasies, 
and convincing about his ghosts: he is humorous too. Green thoughts 
and Thus I refute Beelzy, are among the best supernatural stories I know, 
and will well stand comparison even with the best of all horror stories, 
Saki’s Sredni Vashtar. Osbert Sitwell’s Open the door (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
is a book in a similar vein, already reviewed here. Two more queer 
stories are contained in Lord Berners’ Percy Wallingford and Mr. Pidger 
(Blackwell, 3s. 6d.). I didn’t care for Mr. Pidger, an obnoxious lap dog 
who causes a domestic catastrophe, but Percy Wallingford, the diplomat 
whose wife could see in the dark, is more appealing. Lord Berners 
writes with an Edwardian charm of the grand days when diplomats were 
really diplomats: he reminds us at times of Saki and Beerbohm, but has a 
wit and charm of his own. William Saroyan in My name is Aram (Faber, 
7s. 6d.) continues to write of the little men of America, in that personal 
and original manner of his. Jerome Weidman is tougher and more 
typically New York in The Horse that could whistle “‘ Dixie ’’ (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.). Ina frank preface Weidman tells us why he writes, and invites us 
to pick out the “‘ commercial ” stories. It can be done, but even these are 
well above the average magazine story. Weidman’s stories are worth 
attention: cruel, perhaps, ruthless, maybe ; but so, we gather, is life around 
49th Street. One cannot leave the subject of short stories without a 
mention of John Lehmann’s excellent editorship of “‘ Folios of new 
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writing” (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.). This, with the excellent ‘ Penguin new 
writing,” is nowadays our chief source for new talent: long may they both 
continue ! I wonder, by the way, how many librarians place “* New writing” 
in the reading-room ? . It is certainly one of our best literary periodicals. 

Turning from short stories to lighter novels we have something typi- 
cally English in H. W. Freeman’s Chaffinch’s (Chatto, 7s. 6d.), the story of 
Joss Elvin, a Suffolk labourer. Joss loves his fields, he marries, prospers, 
and begets children; only to find himself thrown on the scrap-heap in the 
1920’s, and reduced to poverty as a day-labourer. A simple book: a 
miniature painting, true in its detail, charming in its humour and character 
study. The so-called “humorous” novel generally runs on Aldwych- 
farce lines, but Compton Mackenzie’s The Monarch of the glen (Chatto, 
8s. 6d.) stands in a class apart. Readers of The Red tapeworm will 
remember the Scottish lairds who played so large a part in Oliver Huff- 
ham’s visit to Scotland. Here they are again, much larger than life, 
drinking whisky, kidnapping hikerS, insisting on their feudal rights, in a 
story of inspired idiocy, which is undoubtedly the humorous book of the 
year. D. B..Wyndham Lewis edits a good anthology of humour—IJ 
couldn’t help laughing (Lindsay Drummond, 8s. 6d.). The extracts come 
mainly from Punch and the newspaper columnists. There are plenty of 
laughs here, for Herbert, Gubbins, ‘Beachcomber, and Timothy Shy are 
well represented. The illustrations by Langdon, Pont, Osbert Lancaster, 
and Fougasse are excellent: they show that English humour is losing its 
obsession for servants and waiters, and is now moving to a more adult 
style. 

Two long novels remain: both of them from that alert and discriminat- 
ing publisher—Cape. Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at noon (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
has as its subject the imprisonment, examination, confession, and death of 
Rubashov, a communist suspected of deviation from the party line. The 
book is purely the drama of one man’s thoughts: nothing is spared and no 
problem avoided. Koestler weighs the balance so delicately that our 
sympathies go at one moment to Rubashov, the next to his inquisitor. 
This is a remarkable novel : it has great originality and absorbing narrative. 
It should be a lasting shame to the pundits who select the Pulitzer Prize 
novel that no prize was awarded this year: the obvious choice was Ernest 
Hemingway’s For whom the bell tolls (Cape, 9s.). “* The greatest novel of 

the century,” exclaimed Quentin Reynolds in a recent B.B.C. session— 
well—hardly: but a very good book, the most.mature Hemingway yet, 
undoubtedly. Perhaps it is a foreigner’s view of the Spanish people, as 
Arturo Barea suggests: but as a genuine creative effort, it stands on its 
own feet. The book has form, passion, tenderness, and excitement: it is 
completely honest; these qualities make it the best novel of the year. 
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Three good critical works on the novel have appeared during the 
year. Herbert Gorman’s James Joyce (Lane, 12s. 6d.) is an intelligent and 
authentic biography of the great novelist. Gorman knew Joyce well and 
sympathized with his methods; he provides many clues to the labyrinths 
of Ulysses and Finnegan’s wake. Humphry House’s The Dickens world 
(O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) is a thorough analysis of Dickens as a reformer. Mr. 
House describes the Victorian scene in which Dickens wrote, and analyses 
the alleged and the real periods of each novel, showing how Dickens 
continually described conditions of ten or twenty years before. Much 
research has gone to the making of this book, for in addition to an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of the novels, the author seems to have examined all 
the files of Household words and All the year round together with other 
contemporary periodicals. The Dickens world is a most able and informa- 
tive book, and it provides both a guide to the novels and many clues to 
Dickens’ character. H. E. Bates’ The Modern short story (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 
provides an excellent combination: one of the best modern writers on his 
Own subject and his contemporaries. Bates has produced a good book 
that covers the ground most adequately. His critical judgments are 
sound, his remarks on style and influences most illuminating, while most 
writers of importance are mentioned. 

Finally, let me salute our two remaining literary magazines, and urge all 
librarians to support them. Life and letters to-day, under the editorship 
of Robert Herring, combines wide interests and a modern outlook. The 
number of young writers introduced by the editor must be very large, anda 
high proportion of them have talent and originality. Horizon, edited by 
Cyril Connolly, has been consistently interesting since its first issue. The 
editorial viewpoint, which in early issues seemed rather aloof from reality, 
has changed considerably during the past year. The standard of contribu- 
tions is very high ; some outstanding articles in recent numbers have been 
by A. J. A. Symonds, Peter Quennell, R. C. Trevelyan, Ben Nicholson, and 
George Orwell. An interesting departure is the American magazine 
service: by this, books and periodicals otherwise impossible to obtain 
during wartime are made available to English readers. 
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EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
25th November, 1941. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF LIBRARIES 


In the middle of November I received very short notice that Mr. 
cColvin, as part of the national survey of libraries, proposed to visit 
Scotland. After reflection, I decided that I could not co-operate in this 
national survey until I was assured that the following conditions would be 
ulfilled : 


(1) The part of the Survey which relates to an L.A. Branch area to be 
submitted to the Branch Council of the area before it is published 
or sent to any Government Department. 


Any proposals arising out of the Survey to be submitted to the 
Branch Councils and to the full L.A. Council before they are 
sent to a Government Department. 


After consideration as described in (2) these proposals to be 
submitted to an Annual General Meeting of the L.A. called as 
soon as possible after the war, at a time and place convenient for 
authority members, librarians, and men returned from the 
Forces. 


should want an assurance printed in the Record in these terms. 

I am not hostile to the Survey, though I cannot imagine a worse time 

make it. But there can be no reasonable objection to the above con- 
ditions, the necessity of which has been demonstrated over and over 
again in the past. It must be remembered that the L.A. is now governed 
by a Rump of officials and a few other members. It would be imprudent 
or L.A. members to allow this Rump full freedom to make representations 
o a Government Department. It would be imprudent for the Rump to 
make such representations until they are sure that they have the majority 
pf the Association at their back, because the Government Department, 
when it learned the true state of affairs, would be disinclined to take any 
‘faction at all until a majority agreement was reached. 

I have looked through the Minutes of the Emergency Committee (the 
Rump) and find the following extract from a letter from the Board of 
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“I understand that although your present enquiry is . . . to review 
the war position and to ascertain whether there is any need for special 
assistance for the public library system, you anticipate that the 
material you will be collecting will enable you as an Association f 
take perhaps a rather wider view and to secure data valuable for t. 
consideration of planning for the post-war future. May I say a 
regards this that the Board will be very glad to have any material which 
you obtain in this way and any conclusions which your Association ma 
reach !” 


The passage which I have italicized in this extract persuades me te 
insist upon the conditions I have laid down before I will agree to co 
operate. 


Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST A. SAVAGE. 








